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EPIGRAMS AND THEIR MAKERS 

The epigram is the oldest form of poetic composition, dat- 
ing back to a period the literature of which has come down 
to us only in fragments. So varied has been the shape assumed, 
that at one time it was widely employed for monumental in- 
scriptions in honor of the dead, and at another, as a means of 
satirizing the living. 

According to the strict etymology of the term, the epigram is 
a writing on — an inscription. Originally the word was applied 
to certain short sentences attached to offerings in the temples. 
Later it was very generally used as applying to all inscriptions 
on religious and other public buildings, and in course of time 
was employed to express any record — whether prose or verse — 
which was carved on statues of gods and men, or on the wayside 
tombs of the dead. 

These inscriptions were necessarily short, for the reason that, 
being cut in brass or marble, a long inscription would have been 
both inconvenient and out of taste. As an excellent example of 
the epigrams of this date, may be cited that on the tomb of 
Plato, by Speusippus: — 

" Plato's dead form this earthly shroud invests ; 
His soul among the godlike heroes rests." 

As time went on, the brevity of the epigram commended itself 
for other purposes than superscriptions, so that it came to be 
used in the praise of noble deeds, its terseness and brevity 
making it easy to fix itself in the memory of the people. And 
this was not all, for love breathed forth its tender sentiments in 
the epigram of the ancients, as it does in the sonnet of the 
moderns. "Thus," says an English writer of distinction, 
"every subject which kindles the heart of man — devotion, affec- 
tion, patriotism, chivalry, love, wine — found its expression in 
the epigram ; and the word, which was originally confined to an 
inscription, became the term of every short poem which ex- 
pressed one definite idea. ' ' 

And this was the character of the epigram when first brought 
to view in the Greek Anthology of Meleager, the Syrian, who was 
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the first collector of epigrams, about a century before Christ. 
This Anthology was subsequently lost — or practically so — 
through the decay of the manuscripts and the indifference of 
ignorant librarians. However, the Anthology of Jacobs repre- 
sents a very excellent collection of these epigrams which have 
survived the ravages and mischances of time, and are models of 
simplicity of thought and elegance of language. 

Two or three examples will serve to show these qualities of the 
early Greek epigrammatists. The first one we will give is an 
inscription by Simonides, commemorating the deeds of the dead 
and the glory gained by Athenian arms : — 

" Hail, great in war ! all hail, by glory cherish'd ! 
Athena's sons, in chivalry renown'd ! 
For your sweet native soil in youth ye perish'd, 
When Hellas leagued in hostile ranks was found." 

The second example is of quite a different character, and is 
from the poetess Anyte. It shows the devotion of the Greeks 
to their deities, who presided over wood and water, calm and 
tempest, as well as over every incident of life, which was so 
deeply felt by them, and which made their religion at least very 
real to themselves, however much it might be a purely poetic 
fiction. The epigram is on a statue of Venus on the sea- 
shore : — 

" Cythera from this craggy steep 

Looks downward on the glassy deep, 

And hither calls the breathing gale, 

Propitious to the venturous sail ; 

While Ocean flows beneath, serene, 

Awed by the smile of Beauty's Queen." 

Palladas furnishes the third example. Although inclined to 
be satirical, as our first quotation shows, Palladas wrote some of 
the finest epigrams in the Anthology, as witness the following 
on Life: — 

" Waking, we burst, at each return of morn, 

From death's dull fetters and again are born ; 

No longer ours the moments that have past, 

To a new remnant of our lives we haste. 

Call not the years thine own that made thee gray, 

They left their wrinkles and have fled away; 

The past no more shall yield thee ill or good, 

Gone to the silent times beyond the flood." 
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The Latin epigrammatists do not seem to have been greatly 
influenced by the Greeks, whose refined simplicity was not 
suited to the court of the Caesars. Satire and flattery were 
necessary to secure the favor of the Roman emperors, and so the 
old form of the epigram was changed. True, there are a few 
fine examples to be found in Latin Anthology, but only a very 
small number of them are original ; most of them are translations 
from the Greek. Of all the Latin epigrammatists, Martial is un- 
doubtedly the most noted. It is said "he wrote for bread," and 
was inclined to hesitate at no theme — however indecent — if it 
appealed to the emperor or met the demands of the lascivious 
rich. Here is an example of his prevailing style, addressed to 
Domitian: — 

"Much tho' thou still bestow, and promise more; 

Tho' lord of leaders, of thyself, thou be : 
The people thee, not for reward adore ; 

But the rewards adore for love of thee." 

Another of a somewhat similar character is inscribed to his 
friend Sextus, and very clearly expresses the vicious social and 
political conditions obtaining in Rome at this period — about 
a.d. 86 — a period just preceding the decline of Roman letters : — 

" To town what cause, or rather what ill star 
Hath brought my friend ? Say what your prospects are. 
More eloquent than Murray I will be ; 
In the four courts, not one shall rival me. 
Some, whom we know, in hall their time have lost ; 
Others have rid the circuit, and paid the cost. 
If that won't do, verses compose I will, 
Equal to Maro's. That is wilder still. 
In window'd hose, and garments twice convey'd, 
Our Ovids and our Virgils are array'd. 
Then I'll attend the great. How few thrive by it! 
The rest all starve upon so thin a diet. 
Tell me, then, what to do : here live I must. 
You're a good man, and in the Lord must trust." 

A rather better version of this epigram is given by Sedley: — 
" But thou hast courage, honesty, and wit, 



Friend, three such virtues Audley had undone : 
Be wise, and, ere thou'rt in the gaol, begone. 
Of all that starving crew we saw to-day, 
None but has killed his man, or writ his play." 
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However given to satire and coarse wit, it must be acknow- 
ledged that credit is due to Martial for some of the most beauti- 
ful and touching lines to be found in any literature. The follow- 
ing elegy on Alcimus, is an example : — 

" Dear boy ! whom, torn in early youth away, 
The light turf covers in Labicum's way, 
Receive no tomb hewn from the Parian cave 
By useless toil, to moulder o'er the grave ; 
But box and shady palms shall flourish here, 
And softest herbage green with many a tear. 
Dear boy ' these records of my grief receive, 
These simple honours that will bloom and live ; 
And be, when Fate has spun my latest line, 
My ashes honoured as I honour thine ! " 

Here is another example of a like tenor, on a well-spent life: — 

" Antonius is arriv'd at seventy-five, 
With all the ease and comfort life can give ; 
Safe from the voyage of a length of years, 
Looks back with joy ; nor death approaching, fears. 
Not one of all his days can irksome find ; 
Not one but he with pleasure calls to mind. 
Thus a good man prolongs his mortal date ; 
Lives twice, enjoying thus his former state." 

This translation is by Hay; Pope's rendering is much more 

fluent : — 

" Such, such a man extends his life's short space, 
And from the goal again renews the race : 
For he lives twice, who can at once employ 
The present well, and the past enjoy." 

Examples of this kind could be multiplied many times, had we 
space for them, and the statement that out of "some sixteen 
hundred epigrams, about a fifth part only are unobjectionable on 
the score of vice and immorality," is a gross exaggeration. 
Martial's notion of an epigram — a very common notion, by the 
way — is given in lines addressed to a fellow epigrammatist, 
whom he calls bad, writing, as he evidently did, after the Greek 
manner. He says: — 

" In all the epigrams you write, we trace 
The sweetness, and the candour of your face. 
Think you a reader will for verses call, 
Without one dram of salt or drop of gall ? 
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'Tis vinegar gives relish to our food : 
A face that cannot smile is never good. 
Smooth tales, like sweet-meats, are for children fit: 
High-season'd, like my dishes, be my wit." 

And he followed this potion, undoubtedly, in most of what he 
wrote; but in spite of this, and of the "gross indelicacies of ex- 
pression, and pruriency of thought' ' often found in his epigrams, 
he stands preeminent, not only as an epigrammatist, but as one 
of the purest Latin writers of his age. 

Of the English epigrammatists during the period previous to 
the Restoration, many famous names occur — Ben Jonson and 
Robert Herrick being the only ones necessary to mention. 
Jonson's style is extremely varied. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the Greek manner, and when he ceases to follow it, as he 
not unfrequently does, he at once discloses the fact that he is 
out of his proper atmosphere. This is not so, of course, when 
he is simply humorous, as in his skit on "Play-wright" : — 

" Play-wright, by chance, hearing some toys I'd writ, 
Cried in my face, they were th' elixir of wit ; 
And I must believe him ; for, to-day, 
Five of my jests, then stol'n, past him a play." 

And in the following on "The Court-worm" : — 

" All men are worms : but this no man. In silk 
'Twas brought to court first wrapt, and white as milk 
Where afterwards it grew a butterfly ; 
Which was a caterpiller. So 'twill die." 

However, it is upon "monumental inscriptions" that Jonson's 
fame as an epigrammatist must rest. The only fault of these 
inscriptions is in their extreme length. The best known of his 
epigrams is probably the one addressed to "Celia," beginning: — 

" Drink to me only with thine eyes ; " 

but there is considerable doubt as to his having written this. 
It is probably a translation from Philostratus, although it has 
been credited to Jonson in every collection of his works, and is 
still credited to him. 

Herrick's "Hesperides" abounds in epigrams, but they are 
possessed of little or no merit — many of them of the worst 
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Roman type, and altogether objectionable. One of the least 
offensive is that "Upon Urles" : — 

" Urles had the gout so, that he could not stand ; 
Then from his feet it shifted to his hand : 
When 'twas in 's feet, his charity was small ; 
Now 'tis in 's hand, he gives no alms at all." 

But Herrick, like Jonson, shows to better advantage in his 
epitaphs than in any other kind of epigram. We have space for 
but two examples; the first is for the tomb of a young mother 
of many children, and is as follows: — 

" Let all chaste matrons, when they chance to see 
My numerous issue, praise and pity me. 
Praise me, for having such a fruitful womb ; 
Pity me too, who found so soon a tomb." 

The second is an "Epitaph Upon a Virgin," and is thoroughly 

characteristic : — 

" Here a solemn fast we keep, 
While all beauty lies asleep ; 
Husht be all things — no noise here, 
But the toning of a tear ; 
Or a sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering." 

The time dating from the reign of Mary to the Restoration was 
prolific of epigrammatists, who wrote voluminously. Among 
these writers we find Heywood and one or two others of 
some distinction, but the larger number of them are wholly un- 
known to-day, and their epigrams never having been reprinted, 
are extremely scarce. Altogether, it was probably during the 
eighteenth century that the English epigrammatists were at their 
best, and it is from this period we have preserved to-day the 
largest number of epigrams. Hence, the examples which follow, 
are all — or nearly all — taken from writers of this period. 

Our first selection is from the pen of Bishop Atterbury, 
written on a fan, and addressed to "Miss Osborne" — afterwards 
his wife. Atterbury was the friend of Pope and Swift, and 
seems to have caught some of their grace and wit, in the turning 
of this epigram, the closing lines of which we quote. The fan, 
he declares, — 
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" Directs its wanton motions so, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 
Gives coolness to the matchless dame, 
To every other breast a flame." 

But another churchman — Dr. Edward Young — certainly 
excels the bishop in wit, if not in the niceness of his compli- 
ments. Before he took orders, Young was a good deal at court, 
and no doubt expected an appointment of some kind. But he 
was a clean, earnest man, and so sought other preferment. 
Attending a meeting of literary men one evening, he met 
Voltaire, then just arrived in England, who, during a discussion 
of Milton and his works, ridiculed that author's sublime image 
of death and sin, whereupon Young took out his pencil and 
wrote the following "To Voltaire" : — 

" Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin." 

At a later date he wished to marry, and paid court to a noble 
lady, whom he soon made his wife, wedding with her a life of 
discord. However, during courtship there was no discord, and 
the grave poet, playing at bowls with her ladyship in the garden at 
Welwyn, was called away by a servant. With a backward glance 
he departs, sees his visitor, and returns with the following lines : — 

" Thus Adam goes, when from the garden driven, 
And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven. 
Hard was his fate, but mine's still more unkind : 
His Eve went with him, mine remained behind." 

Long after this, a statue to Sleep was set up in the garden at 
Welwyn, under which the doctor, then a married man, wishing for 
rest, wrote one of the most beautiful epigrams in any language. 
It is Latin; we give both the Latin and its translation: — 

AD SOMNUM 

" Somne levis quanquam cutissima mortis 
Consortem cupio, te tamen esse tori imago, 
Alma quies, optata veni, nam sie sine vitae 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori" 

" Light sleep, though death's cold image, O, give 
Thy fellowship whilst on my couch I lie ; 
O, gentle wished-for rest, how sweet to live 
Thus without life, and without death to die ! " 
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In the translation we lose, the grace of the Latin, and the 
sweetness of its numbers ; the point alone, remains. We can- 
not quote all of Young's epigrams — the Night Thoughts alone 
contains more epigrammatic turns than any other book in 
the English language. Therefore, we will pass on to the efforts 
of another churchman, the Rev. Samuel Wesley, the father of 
John and Charles. He was not a great poet, but the editor of 
his works, with a sort of wild justice, commits an epigram him- 
self when he declares "that the virtues of his sons John and 
Charles, will atone for his poetical crimes." The following is 
pointed, but, like Young's, depends for its point upon a script- 
ural simile: — 

ON BUTLER'S MONUMENT 

" Whilst Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give ; 
See him when starved to death and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The poet's fate is here in emblem shown — 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone" 

But there are other and greater names than these ; we will 
turn to them — Pope and Swift. Pope was an epigram in him- 
self, and his poems abound in epigrammatic turns. Even his 
direct epigrams are characteristic. Here is one written on the 
collar of a dog presented to his royal highness : — 

" I am his Highness' dog at Kew — 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? " 

That "upon one who wrote long epitaphs," is a particularly 
good one, when we recall the fact that the gentleman addressed 
was Dr. Robert Friend : — 

" Friend, for your epitaphs I'm grieved, 
Where still so much is said ; 
One half will never be believed, 
The other never read." 

Swift's epigrams never lack cleverness; the two that follow, 
were written upon windows with a diamond-pointed pencil, a 
pencil very commonly used at the time of their writing. The 
window written on, of course, was the window of an inn, in 
both instances. The first is directed against love : — 
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" The glass by lover's nonsense blurr'd, 
Dims and obscures our sight ; 
So, when our passions Love hath stirr'd, 
It darkens Reason's light." 

The second is a drive at the church : — 

" The church and clergy here, no doubt, 
Are very much a-kin ; 
Both weather-beaten are without, 
And empty both within." 

Here is one addressed to Francis Chartres, an unsavory 
character of the time, made famous by his portrait in Hogarth's 
"Rake's Progress" : — 

" Here F C lies ; be civil ! 

The rest God knows — perhaps the devil." 

The three which are now given — and the last we shall quote 
from Swift — are among the best he ever wrote, and are probably 
the most familiar: — 

'• You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come ; 
Knock as you please, there's nobody at home" 

" Sir, I admit your general rule, 
That every poet is a fool ; 
But you, yourself, may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet." 

" My friend complains that God has given 
To his poor babe, a life too short ; 
Consider, Peter ! he's in heaven — 
'Tis good to have a friend at court." 

This last does not seem to bear out Thackeray's assertion "that 
Swift never spoke well of a child; nor mentioned one except 
to say that it 'squalled.' " 

Doctor Johnson has made some good epigrams — not very 
brilliant ones, of course; he was too slow-witted for that. Here 
is one he wrote while attending a party at Mrs. Thrale's; it is 
addressed to a certain "Molly Aston," of whom he had pre- 
viously spoken as being "a beauty, a scholar, a wit and a whig; 
and shet alked," he had added, "all in the praise of liberty. 
So I made this epigram upon her: — 

Freedom you teach ; so burning to be free, 
Adieu, lest I be enslaved by thee." 
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The following is given as a translation from the French : — 

" In bed we laugh, in bed we cry ; 
And born in bed, in bed we die : 
The near approach, the bed may show, 
Of human bliss to human woe." 

This closing one from the doctor is given, largely on account 
of its being so unlike his usual pompous style, and so very like 
the style of the comic- journal writers: — 

" ' Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Wearing out life's evening gray, 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and which the way ? ' 

Thus I spoke, and speaking, sighed, 

Scarce repress'd the falling brine, 
When the hoary sage replied — 

' Drink, my lads, drink wine, drink wine.' " 

Our next example is from Doddridge, and according to Dr. 
Johnson, is one of the finest ever written: — 

"'Live while you live,' the. the epicure would say, 
' And seize the pleasure of the present day ; ' 
' Live while you live,' the sacred preacher cries, 
' And give to God each moment as it flies.' 
Lord, in my life let both united be ! 
I live in pleasure, whilst I live to thee." 

This from Lord Chesterfield is not exactly such as one would 
naturally expect from a man of his manner of life ; nevertheless, 
it is thoroughly a good one : — 

On Seeing a Whole-Length Portrait of Beau Nash Between 
the Busts of Newton and Pope, in the Rooms at Bath. 

" Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find ; 
Nor Pope himself e'er penned a joke 
More cruel to mankind. 

The picture placed the busts between, 

Gives satire all its strength — 
Wisdom and wit but little seen ; 

But folly at full-length." 

Goldsmith was not much given to epigrams; the following is, 
perhaps, the best example to be found among what he has 
written : — 
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On a Beautiful Youth Struck Blind by Lightning. 

" Sure, 'twas by Providence designed, 
Rather in pity than in hate, 
That he should be like Cupid, blind, 
To save him from Narcissus' fate." 

We give this single epigram from Mrs. Robinson, at one time 
the mistress of the Duke of York and a writer of some dis- 
tinction. It fairly represents the sentimental school of poetry 
of which Mrs. Robinson was the founder: — 

To Him Who Lamented Seeing a Beautiful Woman Weep. 

" The lucid tear from Lesbia's eye, 
Down her soft cheek in pity flows, 
As ether-drops forsake the sky, 
To cheer the drooping, blushing rose. 

For, like the sun, her eyes diffuse 

O'er her fair face so bright a ray, 
That tears must fall like heavenly dews, 

Lest the twin roses fade away." 

Out of a considerable number credited to Lord Byron, we 
have selected the three following. The first is addressed to his 
wife shortly before their separation : — 

" There is a mystic thread of life, 

So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 
That destiny's relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none." 

The second takes on a very different tone ; it was written on 
the sixth anniversary of their marriage : — 

" How strangely time his course has run, 
Since first I paired with you ; 
Six years ago we made but one, 
Now five have made us two." 

The third, and last, from Lord Byron, is certainly, in the very 

best style of the serious epigram. The lines were originally 

printed in the French edition of his works, in 1826, and have 

been attributed to Scott. They bear the title, in the English 

edition, of — 

Lines Found in Lord Byron's Bible. 

" Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Oh, happiest they of human race, 
To whom our God has given grace, 
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To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch and force the way ; 
But better they had ne'er been born 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn." 

In this connection we venture a translation from the Persian, 
by Sir William Jones. It is inscribed "To a Friend on His 
Birth-day," and is one of the finest examples to be found in any 
Anthology : — 

" On parent knee, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou satst, whilst all around thee smiled ; 
So live that, sinking in death's last long sleep, 
Calm thou mayst smile, whilst all around thee weep." 

Here is a curious one on the death of the Earl of Kildare : — 

" Who kill'd Kildare ? Who dar'd Kildare to kill ? " 
Death answers: — 

" I killed Kildare, and dare kill whom I will.' ' 

This recalls one credited to Dr. Kennedy "On a Book En- 
titled, 'Who wrote Icon Basilike?' " : — 

"Who wrote, ' Who Wrote Icon Basilike? ' 
' I,' said the Master of Trinity, 
' With my little ability, 
I wrote, 'Who Wrote Icon Basilike?"" 

This epigram has often been ascribed to Archbishop Whately, 
but as Whately had no connection with Cambridge, and Ken- 
nedy was a professor in that institution at the time it was 
written, this is probably a mistake. 

Our closing example is from Tennyson, and is addressed "To 
Christopher North" in reply to a criticism in Blackwood's 
Magazine. The lines no longer appear in any of Lord Tenny- 
son's collected works, and are now regarded as a mere literary 
curiosity : — 

" You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 

Rusty Christopher. 
When I learnt from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 

Musty Christopher ; 

I could not forgive the praise, 

Fusty Christopher." 
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The decline of the epigram, which dates from the time when 
Napoleon was devasting Europe, is much to be regretted as a 
distinct loss to literature, as an art. Many great poets — Cow- 
per, as an instance — were extremely poor epigrammatists, while 
not a few thoroughly indifferent poets have shown great skill in 
epigram-writing. Dr. Jortin has no standing as a poet, but 
his epigrams are exceedingly beautiful. 

The epigram was also an expression of the history of the 
times. "The great writer of each particular period," says the 
editor of the Quarterly Review, "is the image and repre- 
sentative of the state of the public mind during his own age; he 
is the perpetual record of the tone of thought, of taste, of im- 
aginative excitement prevalent in his own country, and during 
his own day." And if epigrammatic literature should rise 
again, we may expect that it will once more exercise its legiti- 
mate power, and stir again the public sentiment. The purer 
its character, of course, the more benign will be its influence, 
and the nobler its results. 

J. H. Rockwell. 

Springfield, Illinois. 



